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MUSSOLINI DEFIES THE POWERS 


LMOST all hope of avoiding war between 
Italy and Ethiopia seems to have vanished 
following the failure of the tripartite conference 
in Paris and the subsequent collapse of the ar- 
bitration proceedings designed to determine re- 


) sponsibility for the Ual Ual and other incidents. 


Only the closest cooperation between France and 
Britain within the framework of the League 
Covenant can now check the outbreak of hostili- 
ties or forestall their threatened spread to Europe 
and the rest of the world. 


The Paris conference, in which Britain, France 
and Italy participated as signatories of the Ethi- 
opian treaty of 1906, broke down on August 18 
after a three-day session. Its collapse was precipi- 


| tated by Premier Mussolini’s outright refusal to 


accept a basis for discussion advanced jointly by 
the French and British delegations. The rejected 
formula suggested that Ethiopia apply to the 
league or the signatories of the 1906 pact for 


» economic, financial and even administrative as- 


sistance. This aid, though nominally to be prof- 
fered by the League or the three powers, was in 
fact to be extended by Italy alone, thus enabling 


» the latter to obtain concessions for the economic 
» development of Ethiopia. Britain and France are 


reported to have held out prospects of a tripartite 
consortium to finance such projects. In addition, 
provisions safeguarding the “security” of Italian 
colonies bordering on Ethiopia were envisaged. 
The whole arrangement, it was stipulated, was 
not to infringe Ethiopia’s “territorial integrity 
and independence.” It was therefore made sub- 
‘ect to the consent of Emperor Haile Selassie. 
Mussolini rejected this formula with such finality 
that the futility of further diplomatic bargaining 
is now obvious. In his opinion economic con- 
cessions would be worthless unless accompanied 
by measures insuring Italy a large degree of politi- 
cal and military control over Ethiopia. 

Italy reaffirmed its defiance of outside inter- 


vention on August 19, when its representatives 
refused to consent to the appointment of a fifth 
member on the arbitration commission which was 
to determine responsibility for the frontier clashes 
between Ethiopia and the Italian colonies. It 
now seems evident that Italy will not stop short 
of attempting the complete subjugation of the last 
independent native state in Africa. 


An Italo-Ethiopian war is likely to cause wide- 
spread repercussions. In Africa it will accentu- 
ate the racial issue and create serious unrest in 
the colonial possessions of Britain and France. 
In Europe it will upset the balance of power and 
increase the possibility of a general war. The 
united front formed at Stresa last April in an 
effort to thwart Germany’s ambitions for terri- 
torial expansion in Europe has already been seri- 
ously undermined. In any case, Germany will 
take advantage of the present situation to emerge 
from its diplomatic isolation and press its terri- 
torial claims with greater vigor. If Italy alien- 
ates both Britain and France, it may be compelled 
to turn to Germany for support. If France, on 
the other hand, decides to cast its lot with Italy, 
it may forfeit Britain’s assistance against Ger- 
many. 

Virtually the last possibility of avoiding the 
serious complications that might result from 
armed conflict between Italy and Ethiopia now 
rests with the session of the League Council 
scheduled for September 4. If Britain and France 
propose that sanctions be invoked against Italy, 
Mussolini may be compelled to retreat from his 
adventure and to adopt some face-saving formula. 
By upholding the League Covenant in Africa, 
moreover, the two powers would immediately in- 
crease its efficacy in Europe. Such a solution, it 
must be admitted, presents almost insuperable 
obstacles, especially since Britain and France are 
both loath to break definitely with Italy and to 
apply the untested machinery of League sanctions. 


As a result of the Paris conference the rift 
between Italy and Great Britain has grown wider, 
and British sentiment for stern measures against 
Italy is apparently increasing. Recent events, 
however, have demonstrated that the British gov- 
ernment no longer dictates Italian policy. The 
theory that Italy, with its vulnerable coastline, 
would never dare oppose Britain, the mistress of 
the seas, has apparently been invalidated. Under 
the Fascist régime the Italian navy has steadily 
grown in strength. The addition of a powerful 
fleet of submarines and a formidable air armada 
has made it possible for Italy to strike at Britain’s 
naval bases and effectively challenge British 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Under these 
circumstances, which make it vital for Britain to 
check Italy’s increasing power, the British can 
no longer afford to act without the cooperation of 
France. 


Throughout the Paris conference the French 
government, anxious to preserve the good will of 
Great Britain and maintain its recently cemented 
friendship with Italy, sought to play the réle of 
an “honest broker.” Jl Duce’s abrupt refusal to 
entertain the proposal fathered by Premier Laval 
and Anthony Eden apparently did much to alien- 
ate French opinion. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that the French will aid the British in any 
drastic measures against Italy. Unless France is 
assured of unqualified British support on the con- 
tinent, it will hardly sacrifice its entente with 


Italy. JOHN C. DEWILDE 
SANCTIONS VERSUS NEUTRALITY 


Since Secretary Hull’s statement of July 12 on 
the sanctity of the Paris Pact,* the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has refrained from any further com- 
ment on the crisis brought to a head by the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict. The State Department, which 
remained silent during the fateful Paris negoti- 
ations, has given no indication of what its policy 
will be should Mussolini resort to war, or should 
Britain and France reverse their recent stand and 
make a belated effort to enforce peace through 
the League. Reports that Great Britain is seek- 
ing American cooperation, possibly in the ap- 
plication of economic and financial pressure on 
Italy, have not been confirmed in Washington. 


Meanwhile, future American policy may be de- 
termined by the action or non-action of Congress 
in the closing hours of the session on a series of 
neutrality proposals. For more than six weeks 
the Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate 
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and the House have been conferring privately | 


with State Department experts in an effort to 
draft neutrality legislation in time for action at 
the present session. The final results are em. 
bodied in two resolutions: the first, reported by 
the Senate Committee, provides for an embargo 
on the shipment of munitions to be applied auto. 
matically to all belligerents on the outbreak of 
war; the other, reported by the House Committee, 
grants wide discretionary powers to the President. 

The Senate resolution has the support of those 
Congressional] leaders who have advocated a strict 
keep-out-of-war program, although it falls far 
short of the mandatory legislation introduced last 
April by Senators Nye and Clark. Unlike the 
latter, it contains no provisions for placing an 
embargo on loans and credits to warring coun- 
tries, and does not attempt to regulate trade in 
contraband goods. Should this limited measure 
be passed, however, it would prevent the develop- 
ment of a munitions trade with Italy and Ethiopia 
in the event of war before Congress reconvenes, 
and at least not hamper the application of a gen- 
eral arms embargo against Italy, should the 
League decide to act. 

The House resolution reflects the position taken 
by the State Department throughout the past six 
weeks. It would give the President authority ‘to 
impose an embargo on arms, and also on loans, 
at his own discretion and would permit the United 
States to cooperate with the League, provided that 
we agreed as to the identity of the aggressor. 

In the present temper of Congress there is no 
prospect of passing legislation which will permit 
cooperation with the League of Nations. There 
is some chance of securing an arms embargo 
which will apply equally to all belligerents. The 
question confronting the Administration is wheth- 
er such legislation is better than none at all. If 
no action is taken by Congress before it adjourns, 
the United States wil! be without authority to 
prevent American munition firms from selling 
arms to any country at war, and thus risk a train 
of consequences similar to that which carried this 
country into the last war. WILLIAM T. STONE 


The Future of Monetary Policy. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1935. $4.00 
A group of distinguished British economists advocate a 

trial period of de facto stabilization as a necessary pre 

liminary to the restoration of a reformed international 
gold standard. 

Monetary Policy and Economic Stabilization, by Arthur 
D. Gayer. New York, Macmillan, 1935. $3.00 
A lucid analysis of the pros and cons of the gold stand- 

ard, which lacks, however, clear-cut conclusions. 
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